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A pair of similar errors which came close together lately will suffice for 
examples of this style of composition. In an excellent technical report on the 
Forth railway bridge, a noted engiueer was made to say that it is a bridge which 
no gale or toronto can upset, and in an editorial article on some sp orting topic we 
were told that we must go to the young head for pi-. (Sre) and enthusiasm. 

More singular than these errors, and cbaracteristicof only one person in my 
experience, is the joining of parts of two wordiia manuscript, and making two 
new ones. This was in the work of a busy editor, and was probably due to the 
pressure under which he had to write. I recall one instance, where, in writing of 
the accidental derailing of a train, he said that it was derailed by the railing of 
the spreads, and another accident where a trainman was hurtly slight. 

Countless numbers of such errors of print as these given are never seen out- 
side cf composing rooms, and those which meet the eye of the general reader are 
usually of a quite different character. This brief glimpse at these will show what 
dangers one has to face in writing for the press. 

C. B. Gillette. 
VI. 

SOME QtTBBB BELIEFS. 

"What is Socialism ?" I asked of a white bearded man who has studied the 
question for forty years, and he smiled thoughtfully. 

" Why not ask what civilization is ?" he asked in turn. " The question is over- 
grown. I can give you a sort of sketch, suggestive of a reply, and you may un- 
derstand it after a lifetime or s 5 of study. I know a little about it, but nobody 
after the first five years of study ever pretends to explain it fully. Here is a 
skeleton thought which may guide you." 

And he reached out for a piece of chalk and began- writing on the table. We 
were in a beer saloon. People usually are when they di»cuss socialism. Then 
the old man wrote. 

" That," said the old man, " is not a chronological table. You can make all 
sorts of criticisms on it. Probably no two socialists would agree with me touch- 
ing the selection I have made of names, and a good many would quarrel with the 
arrangement. Yet, it has a value, as indicating in a general way the lines along 
which thoughts have been handed down from one school of thinkers to another. 
I am not trying to show the influence which the different schools have exercised 
on one another. A Cretan labyrinth would not show that, let alone my modest 
little tree. I am only explaining, very generally, the sources of socialistic ideas." 

Then he talked for an hour, and when he paused, I said : 

"I see. Socialism is everything in the way of thought about man's condition. 
It is a dream. It is formulated discontent. It is tha combination of all effort for 
the improvement of mankind. It is like Theosophy — a something or a nothing 
which men put upon a pedestal and then either fall down and worship, or heave 
contumely at. It is any effort to remould the customs of society in order to 
rectify real or imag'neiJ evils. It is any attempt to overthrow an v custom suf- 
ficiently important and deep-seated to be called an institution. It is any or all of 
these " 

" You are wrong," said the old man, calmly. Whenever anybody says to a 
socialist anything intended to show that he understands what has been explained 
to him, the socialist always fays: "You are wrong." 

" There should be a limitation made," said this particular exponent. " If you 
give this wide si4nifican<-e to tbe word, you rob it o: ils particular meaning. 
Socialism means, of course, a study or a science of the conditions of men in society 
so far as those conditions relate directly to men's maintenance." 
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" He is wrong," said another thinker and writer on the subject. " Such a 
limitation of the word is what robs it of its full significance. It is as narrow a 
view in one way as was taken by Dr. Webster in his definition as published forty 
years ago. That was: 

" ' Socialism, n. A social state in which there is a community of property 
among all the citizens ; a new term for agrarianism. [See Communism.]' " 

" Then is there any real live Socialism in America to-day?" I asked, " or is it 
as we used to think tweDty jears ago, the mere vapor that floated across the At- 
lantic from the seething caldrons of man's misery and strife in the badly governed 
nations of tbe old world ?" 

"There is certainly Socialism here," was the reply, "and it is particularly 
alive. He who would do away with the jury system of trial is a socialist. He 
who would abolish the wage-system and introduce co-operation is a socialist. He 
is a student and a wou d-be reformer of our social order, taking tbe word social in 
its largest meaning. The word means more than it did in Dr. Webster's day, be- 
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cause the thing itself has grown. And there are not only socialists, but they have 
remarkably vigorous organizations, numbering tens of thousands, all working to 
establish new ideas and a new order of things. Moreover, these organizations are 
growing faster than outsiders reaVze, and, taking advantage of the experience of 
former errors, they are growing wiser year by year," 

David A. Cubtis. 
VII. 

LESTER WALLACE'S SUCCESSOR. 

That there was something dramatically striking in the coincidence between 
the death of John Lester Wallack and the obliteration of the family name from 
the roll of I* ew York theatres, has been noticed and abundantly commented upon 
during the past weeks. While, however, the trite phrase of " Le Roi est mort, 
vive le Roi." has been voiced in divers keys and with many variations, it seems to 
me that due account has not been taken of the influence the accession of A. M. 
Palmer to the management of that theatre — the building of which was the begin- 
ning of Lester Wallaek's professional end — will have on the dramatic history of the 
country. That the influence Mr Palmer will exert will b j a more pot?nt one than 
that of his predecessor cannot be doubted by any one who, like myself, has for any 
considerable number of years studied the past and present course of dramatic 
events in America, for much as we may have loved Wallack the man, it would 
be folly to shut our eyes to the limitations of Wallack the manager. He lacked 
the administrative abil ty of bis father, the founder of the little dynasty, and 
when he came to the throne it could be fairly said of him, and more especially so 
during the last five years of his career, as Thiers said of Louis Philippe: " Le Roi 
regne et ne gouverne pas." His nature was too kindly, his temperament too 
sweet for the exertion of strict discipline, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, his sentiments were too inherently aristocratic and conservative to 
render him a successful caterer to an ever changing and fickle public. In 
order to appreciate the claims to distinction of Mr. Palmer, a rapid sketch 
of his career may be of service. When, nearly twenty years ago, some- 
thing like chance placed him at the head of a new theatre almost next 
door to Wallack's old Thirteenth street house, his prior training, though not 
theatrical, had by no means illy prepared him for the position in which he found 
himself. His position of librarian in an important public library gave evidence 
of the thorough cultivation of his mind, while an apprenticeship in active city 
politics had taught him to read his fellow man as well and easily as an octavo 
volume. During his ten years' tenure of the Union Square Theatre Mr. Palmer 
did several important things. He gathered round him a company of actors who 
were essentially American in their methods, and who worked admirably together; 
he took pains, at that time rare in this country, to costume his pieces correctly, 
and give to them well painted and effective scenery, and finally he offered to his 
audiences the pick of the productions of the French stage, at that time far more 
rich in works of genius than is the case to-day. In the height of his success he 
perceived that that success would not continue much longer unless he made a 
new and radical departure. Accordingly the Union Square was abandoned and 
Mr. Palmer wisely employed a year or two in travel and careful observation of 
the field in other countries before he ventured once more into active management. 
Then, when he took the Madison Square Theatre, he made no attempt to follow 
again the policy which governed him during his occupancy of the Union Square, 
neither did he follow the path beaten by the first managers of the little Twenty- 
fourth street house. He found that the standard French play no longer con- 



